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in our literature since the seventeenth century not a
few of the connecting threads of which Troeltsch
speaks above. No student of the deeper thought and
feeling of the English people could confine himself to
the study of specifically religious poetry alone, the
eighteenth-century hymn-writers or their successors
Evangelical, Catholic, and Anglican. He must in-
clude the secular poetry and prose of greaf spirits like
Johnson, Burke, Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats,
and others, poets and novelists. But again the con-
nection between secular literature and Christian has
been broken. Meredith and Hardy led the way, and
a great deal of the secular literature of to-day is
definitely un-Christian or anti-Christian, some of
it anti-religious; and correspondingly the religious
spirit, as one sees in many young writers, is turning
to definite Christian doctrine and 'Ascesis', to Thomas
Aquinas and Thomas a Kempis. So much only seems
to be clear, that both the secular and the spiritual have
their imprescriptible rights, that if brought into too
sharp opposition, both suffer. It is not by suppression
that the spirit wins its victories, but by its power to
tra"nsmute and transcend.
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